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different one, the extinction of the understanding between the
three Emperors. He hated the alliance, and fondly believed that
his action had destroyed it. He saw no danger in his policy
whatever. So far from tending towards war, he declared it would
preserve peace. Determined to make Britain felt in the councils
of Europe, he flattered himself that he had done so.1 The
determination was commendable, but what contribution had he
to make for the one he had rejected? Here was his opportunity;
Bismarck had again offered his support, but Disraeli had no
suggestion to make. Further, in thinking that he had destroyed
the Continental understanding, Disraeli deceived himself, he had
only driven it underground. Reichstadt was the answer to the
failure at Berlin, and all Lord Odo Russell's forebodings were to
be only too soon fulfilled.

II

The events of May 1876 had created a new problem without
solving any of the old ones, and these were developing with
alarming rapidity. During the month French and German
consuls were murdered at Salonica, Abdul Aziz was deposed and
replaced by Murad his nephew, supported by Midhat Pasha.
The change of government, though it afforded a convenient
opportunity for the withdrawal of the Memorandum of un-
fortunate conception, had no effect on the rebellion, and by the
end of June, Serbia and Montenegro had declared war in sym-
pathy with the insurgents. One evil result of the divided counsels
of Europe was that the unhappy Christians of Bulgaria, deprived
of even the nominal protection once afforded by Russia, were now
exposed, not only to the ordinary fate of rebels, but to atrocities
which appeared to stir the conscience of all Britain with the
exception of Disraeli.

Although he did not wish to believe it, the Berlin Memor-
andum did not represent Gorchakov's views but Andrassy's, and
the Russian Chancellor now began to put forth feelers for a
conference at which his own suggestions might be considered.
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